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Summary 

Though Congress has debated the significance of global climate change and what federal policies, 
if any, should address them, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) since 2013 has 
identified the changing climate as one of the 30 most significant risks facing the federal 
government. President Obama established adaptation as a prominent part of his Climate Action 
Plan in June 2013. The November 2013 Executive Order 13653, Preparing the United States for 
the Impacts of Climate Change, directed agencies to undertake vulnerability assessments and 
planning for adaptation. The Administration aimed efforts at reducing agencies’ own risks, taking 
advantage of “no-regrets” adaptation opportunities, and actions that promote resilience to climate 
changes. 

Scope of Report 

This report reviews current actions (as of January 2015) of selected federal departments and 
agencies to adapt their own missions, infrastructure, operations, and personnel to projected 
climate change. (It does not address federal programs meant primarily to assist others to adapt, 
although the boundary is often hard to delineate.) This synthesis is not comprehensive. It 
identifies common approaches among agencies, examples of specific actions, and notable barriers 
the federal government faces. 

As of December 2014, almost 40 federal departments and agencies had, to varying degrees, 
produced climate change adaptation plans, climate change vulnerability assessments, adaptation 
milestones, and/or metrics to evaluate adaptation performance. These efforts have identified 
wide-ranging vulnerabilities to potential climate changes, as well as some opportunities. 

Most agencies are in formative stages of their assessments and strategic planning. Some agencies 
are embarking on more detailed analyses and limited implementation actions. Overall, few 
examples are apparent of day-to-day agency decisions or actions that are different as a result of 
their adaptation efforts. Numerous challenges face federal officials in their efforts, including 
constrained resources, data gaps regarding location-specific climate changes or existing facilities, 
insufficient personnel training, and — sometimes — low priority among priorities. CRS identified 
few on-the-ground adaptations and few evaluations, as yet, of the effectiveness and efficiency of 
alternative adaptation approaches and actions. 

It may not be possible to tally budgetary resources associated with federal adaptation efforts. 
While some are reported in the President’s budget proposals, many are indivisible from the 
activities with which they are associated, reflecting more of a change in how efforts are 
undertaken than a change in level of effort. 

Role of Congress 

In light of agencies’ risk assessments and adaptation planning, Congress may consider whether 
agencies have appropriate statutory authorities to take various climate change adaptation actions; 
how to make data pertinent to adaptation more accessible and usable by federal agencies and the 
public; the appropriate priority for federal adaptation efforts in the context of agency missions 
and budgetary constraints; and timeliness of activities. Congress may provide federal agencies 
direction on how they should organize and fund their adaptation efforts; whether and how to 
measure and evaluate program performance (e.g., effectiveness at reducing risks to property, 
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lives, and habitats relative to the federal and private investment of an adaptation measure); and 
desirable reporting and accountability to Congress and the public. Congress also may assess the 
role, costs, benefits, and timing of adaptation in the context of discussions regarding climate 
change mitigation and other broad policy fields such as natural disaster, infrastructure, energy, 
environmental, agricultural, federal lands, defense, health, tax, and budget policies. 

The President’s FY2016 budget request and other related administrative announcements roughly 
concurrent with its release on February 2, 2015, are not addressed in this report. While the 
President’s FY2016 budget request and other recent announcements (e.g., executive order on 
flooding and proposed FEMA rules) may mention adaptation (or “resilience”) to climate change, 
most pertain to programs outside the narrow scope of this report: assessments and actions that 
agencies may be undertaking to address potential risks to their missions, property, operations, 
and personnel. For further detail or updates on climate change adaptation plans by individual 
agencies, the report provides contact information for CRS analysts at the end of each agency 
section in Part IE 
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Purpose, Scope, Method, and Structure 1 

For many years, Congress has debated the risks of projected climate change and what, if any, 
federal action might be appropriate to address those risks. 

In 2013, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) identified the changing climate (see Text 
Box below) as one of the 30 most significant risks facing the federal government. 2 The purpose of 
this report is to provide background to Congress regarding efforts under way to identify and 
address through adaptation potential vulnerabilities of federal agencies’ resources (lands, 
facilities, operations, personnel) to projected climate change. 3 

To date, the executive branch has guided federal agency climate change adaptation planning, 
although some Members of Congress have introduced bills to promote adaptation. 4 President 
Obama established adaptation as a prominent part of his Climate Action Plan, released in June 
2013. The November 2013 Executive Order 13653, Preparing the United States for the Impacts 
of Climate Change, continued the Administration’s focus on federal climate change preparedness 
through agency and department adaptation planning. As of December 2014, more than 30 federal 
departments and agencies had, to varying degrees, produced climate change adaptation plans, 
vulnerability assessments, adaptation milestones, or adaptation performance metrics to address 
the potential vulnerabilities of their missions, property, operations, and/or personnel to climate 
change. 5 Agency efforts identified wide-ranging vulnerabilities that could result from climate 
changes, as well as some opportunities. 

For Congress, federal adaptation efforts may raise questions of authorization, appropriations, and 
oversight. For example, some Members of Congress may be concerned that federal agency 
climate change adaptation planning may divert resources and attention from other, more near- 



1 CRS expresses its appreciation to the research and other contributions to this report of Emily Ann Bruner, a Research 
Fellow in the Resources, Science, and Industry Division in 2013. 

2 Government Accountability Office (GAO), “Limiting the Federal Government’s Fiscal Exposure by Better Managing 
Climate Change Risks,” in High-Risk Series: An Update, GAO-13-283 (Washington, DC, 2013), http://www.gao.gov/ 
highrisk/limiting__federal_government_fiscal_exposure/why_did_study. The most recent GAO list of the most 
significant risks facing the federal government continued to include climate change. See Government Accountability 
Office (GAO), “Limiting the Federal Government’s Fiscal Exposure by Better Managing Climate Change Risks,” in 
High-Risk Series: An Update, GAO-15-290 (Washington, DC, 2015), http://www.gao.gov/products/GAO-15-290. 

3 This report also does not address the variety of other executive branch actions on climate change, which were outlined 
in a June 2013 speech by President Obama. See CRS Report R43 1 20, President Obama ’s Climate Action Plan, 
coordinated by Jane A. Leggett. For example, the EPA proposal to control greenhouse gases is not addressed in this 
report, but discussed in a separate report, CRS Report R43572, EPA 's Proposed Greenhouse Gas Regulations for 
Existing Power Plants: Frequently Asked Questions, by James E. McCarthy et al. Also, for information on EPA 
funding devoted to climate change activities, see CRS Report R43709, Environmental Protection Agency (EPA): 
FY2015 Appropriations, by Robert Esworthy. For a broader overview of federal climate change funding, see CRS 
Report R43227, Federal Climate Change Funding from FY2008 to FY2014, by Jane A. Leggett, Richard K. Lattanzio, 
and Emily Bruner. 

4 In the 1 13 th Congress, see, as examples, the Coastal State Climate Change Planning Act (H.R. 764); Recognizing the 
disparate impact of climate change on women and the efforts of women globally to address climate change (H.Con.Res. 
36); the Climate Protection Act of 2013 (S. 322); the SAFE Act (S. 1202); and the WaterSense Efficiency, 
Conservation, and Adaptation Act of 2014 (S. 2226). 

5 Agency adaptation plans are available from many agencies via the following web page at performance.gov 
(http://www.performance.gov/node/3406?view=public#supporting-info). Links to agencies’ adaptation web pages are 
also available in Table 1. 
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term asset management and mission challenges. In contrast, other Members may believe that 
current federal action to adapt to climate change is insufficient. Key policy issues include 
determining the level, nature, and mechanisms for investment in federal agency adaptation. 

This report aims to synthesize information on the federal government’s efforts to adapt itself to a 
changing climate. It is largely based on a CRS review of the adaptation planning documents 
released by selected federal departments and agencies as of late 2014, as well as several reviews 
by other organizations. Part I of the report provides an introduction to federal adaptation efforts 
and challenges and a synthesis of these efforts. Part II provides summaries of these efforts at the 
department and/or agency levels. 

The report’s focus is the state of climate change knowledge and planning by federal agencies 
addressing the potential vulnerabilities of their missions, property, operations, and/or personnel 
related to projected climate change. The review is not intended to address how agencies and their 
programs may help or hinder nonfederal entities in adapting to climate change, although the lines 
between these topics are sometimes blurry. For example, agencies may consider that achieving 
their core missions may be at risk unless they assist nonfederal entities in addressing climate 
change -related risks. Programs within the Department of Agriculture (USDA) may consider that 
they must assist agricultural producers in anticipating and preparing for climate change in order to 
maintain productivity. Or the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), which has a mission to 
help communities finance drinking water infrastructure, may consider that expanding the water 
utility sector’s understanding of climate change risks is important to delivering future water 
services. 

This report is not comprehensive. 6 Instead, it reviews adaptation plans of selected agencies, aims 
to illustrate federal actions to prepare and adapt the government to projected climate change, and 
offers emergent issues and questions for Congress. 



6 Departments and agencies in Part II have been selected according to availability of CRS resources. The report may be 
updated, or summaries of additional agencies may be added, depending on congressional interest and as issues evolve. 
For further information, CRS experts are identified for each selected agency. 
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What Is the Difference Between Climate and Weather? 

“It’s really hot this week; the climate must be warming!” “There haven’t been any major land-falling hurricanes in two 
years. I guess the climate isn’t changing.” What is flawed in these statements? They, like many people, confuse “weather” 
with “climate.” Keeping in mind the difference can help decipher meaningful data and statements from misinformation. 

“Climate” is the average and variability of meteorological and related conditions in a specific location over a long period 
of time — typically 30 years, but sometimes measured over a century or even thousands of years. “Weather” is the 
conditions day to day, or week to week. Compiling and analyzing weather data give a climate measurement. But no day or 
week may be just like the defined climate. Some people say, “Climate is what you expect; weather is what you get.” 

Unusual weather may or may not be an indicator of a changing climate. It takes decades to make a definitive 
determination. “Normal” weather may occur even when the climate is shifting. Conversely, extreme weather events may 
within the long-term normal. 

Quiz: Which of the following true statements would be good indicators of the climate? 

1 . The years 200 1 -20 1 0 were the hottest decade globally since 1891. 

2. The global average temperature has not increased since I998. 7 

3. The trend since 1979 in tropospheric temperatures measured by satellite data is +0.14 + 0.02° Celsius per 
decade. 

4. The cumulative loss since 1980 of the mass balance of glaciers globally has been 15.7 meters water equivalent. 

“The decadal mean annual mass balance was -198 mm w.e. in the 1980s, -382 mm w.e. in the 1990s, and -740 mm 
w.e. for 2000- 1 0.” 8 

Answer: All of the above are true statements, but only numbers 3 and 4 are indicative of climate and climate change; 
they describe changes over multidecadal periods. Statements I and 2 are about weather, as the time periods are too 
short to provide definitive information about the climate. 



7 National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) National Climate Data Center (NCDC), “Climate at a 
Glance — Time Series,” global annual temperature data from 1998 to 2013, extracted June 26, 2014. 

N Blunden, Jessica, and Derek S. Arndt, “State of the Climate in 2012,” Bulletin of the American Meteorological 
Society 94, no. 8, August 1, 2013, S1-S258, doi:10.1175/2013BAMSStateoftheClimate.l. 
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